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' • I • 

^ (h^e^of the most encou;raging features of recent * research in 

' • *• " 

/''respor^€^ to literature has been a movenient away from simpler empiricism 

.toward ,'Uie expli caption of a nunher of /theoretical, explaniitory 
fireworks of considerable pbwer and generalizability. Whether we ' 

' jare me§t*comfortaljle drawing then from psychology, lingpai^tics^'. or 
philosophy, such 'theories are important because tHfey shape both 1 % 

'the d^s\gn^f oxir 4tfUdies-and our interpretations oV results. In 
effect, *1}hey hei^ uq^'to r^ognize which results are interesting 
a&d profitable, arid which add little to our knowlrfSge. Rather than 
contradictbry, tbfe yarious frameworks for ^gjsfproaxibi^ response to 

JLlterftture itre often complementary, placing similar daia at the 

<; • > 

vertex of a series of 'converging Unes of explanation, and thereby • 

m aki a g us .fljbrfe^ aware of the multiple dimensions of the phenomenon 

• - ' - ^ (7) ' 

we Bxe sttidylag* ^ " ' f. 

y " ' ' . , ■ 
^Eireft more encouraging is the Tact that, beginning from quite 

di^^re^ theoretical; orientation^^, Uxeze is* a aignificant degree of 

comiaopality in tlie conclusions which i%riou3 investigafoVs are reaching. 

ify o>gj^ re3e€trch in the general area of response to literature 

has .been ?et within th% specific framework of James Britten ' s model 

of the ;ufte3 of language. The theoretical background to this nod^l has 

been elaborated most -fully in Langttage and Learning (1970); its 

p]ractica4. application in the study of children's writing has been 

demonstrated '^n . The Development of Vritifig Abilities (11-18) ( 1975 ) . 



Spectator apd Participant , ^ , . ^ ' 

Central to Britton's model is an awareness of the very differejtt 
sets of conventions- which we Tiring to bear in approaching language which 
is, roughly, ' literary and that which ip, roughly, scientific. In 
scientific discourse,^ we enter with the expectaWon that we will 



participate in an ongoing dialogue. Each bit of evidence is. la^itimately 

tested for 'truth' against whatever criteria we can brlSag* to bear firom 

003; experience ets a whole. We can accept some , parts Wil^ rejecting 

others, and can argue with the inductive or deduetivefprinciples^upon 

Tirtiich the argument^ is based. ' And we can do this because scientific 

^disicourse operates in a context of adcepted, shared ruj-es of evidence^ 

and argument (what Thomas Kuhn /i962/ caQJLs the "paradigm" underlying 

the field) which each participant in the scientific dialogue ' 

understands and is expected to honor. 

With literary language, on' the other hqj^, we begin with the 

i . . ' * ^ , - / • / • 

eaqpectation that we yiU suspend our jildgment of detail until we 

a sense of the shajp- of the whole.' The criteria which we ^bring to 

bear are those^ of internal- consistency and cftnpletene'ss rather than ' 

of external truth and* logical validity.' We are spectatiors of a ^ 
* • 

presented experience and, as Holland (I968) has noted, the fact that' 

*^ '• ' - 

^we are-odly spectators m^ allow us.tp become ever! more deeply- ii»rolved 

in the Experience which we are witnessing./ 

- Tbe-pare^^ implied here is a r^ ar^i ; important ^jone that shoxxld 

hot be- obscured iDy the terminology: in drawing the distinction between,. 

ftpectatqj and participant roles, /re are npt drawing a distinction between 



- Involvemeat and disinterest. Both roles invite passionate commitcent and 
both sometices laad to boredom and passivity. > " " » / 



•' ^■The dis■6i^ot^on between spectator and participant rol^s caa be 
extended beyond language to ,the ways In whicb we assimilate the gensral j- 
ft ejQ>eriences o^ our lives. The British 'psyq^idlLogist D.W. Harding {X937) 

has begua in this way, contrasting the expeetatlaal^TikLd by and for 

the participants in a street accident and the spectators who merely 
•happen onto the scene. He, too, moves from>the ^ t o a consideration of 
the impiicatiohs of the distinction for o\ir' understanding of literary 
e^^rijpnc©. ' ^ • . . ' - 

Drawing the distinction between spec%tdr and participant in 
these broad terms has a number of conseqtxences for our studies of 
response to literature. One of the most important is that the perennial 
^ problem of defining what we will accept, as "reallj^ literary becomas 
irrelevant. When ve are stud^ng response in 'the spectator role, Jbbe 
» comic book o^^ the Jame? Bond nov?el is just as legitimate an object of 
* our concern as is the work of Shakespeare or Milton or Hemingway. There 
^ire similarities aJ ^-ell as differences" irf sjich diverse Wk« ask 
of their readers*, alnd-our responses^ t^) each of them are ^part pf our^ 
spectsitor role experiences. / ^ 
^ * ^ A second consequence of dra-z/ing* the "distinct j[on between spectator * 
, and participant roles ia language use is that the line between author 
and audience, indeed the term "response," begins to J|lur. Ve u3e 
language* in the spectator role when we tell a. story; we use it when we 
read a poem; ve'.use it when wf pass-atn idle 'moment with anf amusing . • / 
' anecdote; we use (it when we, listen to ^a friend recounting a narrow escape ^ 
^ in the ri6e paddies of" Vietnam. Againi there are sisillarities as well" ' 



as differences jia the processes imrolvyd, and our understanding vill remain 
ihcomplete until we have studied all of .the^ dimejisions. This ' ^ * ' 
bigpadens the range of methodological approgiches which are legitimate in 
the study of "response" : * we can look* ait the -writer and the sneaker io 
the process of cpmposing, as weli. as the. reader and the listener in th|a 
act of responding, , • * _ • . 



The third conse<5uefice pf drawing ihit cfistinttion iietwen . ^ 
spectator and participant 2^1es is in some ways both subtler and more 
important. It stems from jthe fact that spectator knd paxtidpaht are 
4efined in teras of attittides toward experience (in this case^^ ■ 
experience expressed in language) rather .than in terns of characteristics 

of text. This in turn raises ^he question of v what makes us respond to a 

. \ ' ' 

particular text as though it 'were literary ratner than scientific, :4nd 

what the conseqxienc^es^of choosing one or the other mode are. fOr nut 

another way, we can ask why we have found it nece&saiV to develop two 

V 

such distinct mod^s of language 'use.*} . ^ 

• « 

R epresent ing ExDerience 

. — 7* ^ ^ 

• Answering *this' last set bf questions can lead to quite a lengtr^y 

excursion into philosophical- and psjrchologrcal theory. I will sketch \ 

^briefly the iine of Hirgument that T -find most satisfactory; it is 



developed more thorotzghly 



in Applebe^ (1978). ^ . 



I 



We functioa^sychoAgicallJ- by c6nstrUcting' re|^s^ntati,ons of 

• • • 

experience, a kind 'bf mental record* or archive of our previous 
encoux|fcers with life. This record operates at, all -levels, from the . 



8±uk^l0i^ enactive behavior chain .to the most ^ghly abstr^tct representation 
of a phllosophijcal "ideal." » The" purpose* of such representations is pot 
simpply to' provide an archival record of the past, however; they alsb 



s ft 



serve to guide encounters with new exper iences;^ . They provide us 

with a set of '/reasonable exjJectafTions abou^the nature of our encoiviters 

/ - ' 

with tlie; world. * ' ' • ^ 

. Susaane Langer, in. her monumental study. Mind (1967, 1972), has 
argued that all of - 'our ment^a experience can be divided into two 

• - •• . . ♦ 

'broad categories, diff^in^ in their drijpfins but not, fundamefitally, in 
their underlying nattxre. One categoiy she calls subjective ^ .th? product 
X)f the internal and comple^ workings and relictions of the individual . 
mlfid; the other she calls object iye , which is "felt as Impact" - and , . 
,aeems to arise independently^ of individual volition^ Her distinction 
has many immediately recognizable paralleJS: self and not self, 
eio#ional and rational, affective and cognitive, personal and ptiblic. r> 

Extrapolating relatively directly from'Langer's theories to the 
study of literary response fociisses our attention ^n two ways: first, 
it ^uggestft we should find basic similarities in the thought processes 
underlying ispectator and participant role - experiences • (We might 
'^aqpect, for epdtople, to /ind jstrong paraJdbels between Haget^s 
findings 'about the* development ot "scienitif ic" concepts and our own 
findings jabout "literaijy" ones.) Second, we'wpuld be led to exi>ect 
chara<*teristic differences in the way^a text begins to.be Assimilated, 
leading one sort of text to be experienced, in Laager *s termsV as 

"impact" and -the other sort to be experienced as "action." " 

* , • -i ' ^ • 
Noetic and TransactionalVTechnlques 

At this pQint, it will help if we remember that spectator and 

-participant roles are very broad categories which subsume a wide 



variety^ of specific uises of langxiag^ These morfe specific uses caii ' 
^ . be ordered along a conlALnuuia related essentially to the techniques of 
^sytribolization vhich are employed* • In the i^rticipant role, we have 
^what Britton has called, transactional tedhnlque;u these^are the rules . 
and conventitJos'vhich are nel^essary for transactions between indiv: .duals, 
for the aeveiopaent or. theory as '/rell' as t&e day^o^day business of ' ' 
life. The continuum of transactional 'technique? is essentially one 
, of degrees of formalization, having .at one extreme^ the *rigid 
specifications of symbolic logic, and at tRe ^other the taken- for-granted 
conventions o^ casual discussion among friends* Britton has ^ . • 
outlined some of the stages along this continuum in his studites fyZ. 
children's writing (Britton et al., 1975)* 

* In the spectatcfr rdle there^is again a contijpuum of techniques, 
Trat it reflects a different s.et of orgard^ational principles. This 
is based on Langet (1967, 1972) has cgyVlftd presentational ' 
symbolism, which seeks to present a complete experience for contemplation. 
Britton (1970)3 studying uses* of language, dalled these techniques 
"poetic,'' since 5.t is in mature poetry that they i're rtcbibited most' 

; In general, poetic tecflf^ques aire :j.ess well understood thaa are 

tfiyisactional ones, perhaps becaTjse in the most highly developed forms >; 
of the transactional the niles-of-use are stated relatively fully 
(as p^^emises, permitted traas^orma-Jiions, and so on), whereas iji the 
most highly developed forms of the poetic thet stre not* Langer has 
made the' point that' however ve might choose to formulate them, the 
essential characteristic of these techniques is the establisjiment 



^ of relationships: ' " * f 

■ ■ ■' ' - f ' , ■ 

• ••It is rairly patent that^the- ^tabli^hnejat and organization^ 

of -tensions is jthe basic technique in projecting* tjae image of 

feeling,, the artist's idea, in any medi-um. They atre.the 

^essential structural elemetlts whereby the "primary illtision**^ 

' _ / V , V _ 

^ of the incipient work'jis established, its scjope and 

^ ; - ^ _ ^ x_ 

potentialitle3 giveii and its development begun. " (^967;^p^ l6U) 
. Her* comments are a good starting; point for any. researc^^fco thp 
nature of poetic techiiques and are likely 1;o remain a good, -iiP 
^ flfimevhat generalized, ^ summary of our findings in thisf area as -tmr 



r 



Tinderstanding growa fuller. * • • 

As- vith itansactional techniques, the continuum of poetic use^ 

of language ranges from sophisticated litera^Hgrka i^vhich the 

* * ' * ^ , 

various- elements of the discourse are interwoven on many different 

levels, throiigj^ siApler (though not necessarily leSs entertaining) - 

stories, to the castial anecdotes of -comrersation' among friends. - 

X ^ 

; Casual conversation ^ong friends is a pivotal element in 
Britton*s~^heory, though a detailed discussion is not necessary for our 
present purposes. Such conversa^on is important as*3i mature i^qm of ^ 
what Britton calls the ".Expressive mode" of language use,, a mode where 
spectator and^paa^icipant roles neet and are easily exchanged, and 
where poetic and transactional techniques are used in easy juxtaposition. 
Developmentally^and gen^ically, it lies at the heart of the model (figure 1) 

Figure 1 about here ^ 
At^ thii point we can bring tog^ether some of the theoretical 
noti^^s we have 'been discussing, in ordet to answer the question with 
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which we^be^ap this excursion: why ti^e we found jtt necessary to ^ ^ ^ 
develop two such dis-feinct modes of language use? Put simply^ we have 
evolved poetic techniques in order; t6 represent subjective" experience, 
and tranaactidbal techniques to represent objective experience. Such 
irepresenta'tf tens^thro ugh^language allovus to order and rejy:^ier .our 
e3q)erience and to phare this experience with others. 

The f oimalization' inherent in transactional* symboliz^tion has 
as its .basis an externalizizag process; becaxiSe the ^es are stated ' % 
they appear "extemfil" and achieve an* apse^xance of objectivity' in * 
Langer's sensa. They cone to seem "outside" the ihdividiial and to 
have a validity and existenc^piite independ^ of ar^ ^e"of us. • • 
Langer (1967, 1972) aM Polanyi (1958) have hoth commented on the way 
in 'which such objecti^ty is created througih formalization/ and the 
extent ,to which the system that results (oay little relation to 
usual^ thought processes. * . 

If. we attenprt to use transactional techniqj;e;s to dfgcribe subjective 
experience, tBat expeilence^also l^Ctoces fekterrial and objective; we^caa v 
analyze and describe* it, but sudt analyses do ndb provide an adequate 
representation of the ^^erience ^itself . (The difference is similar to 
that of knowi^ that a 'friend has a' toothache, and perhaps even knox^ng 
its cause, and havipg a toothache oneself.) To symbolize subjective - 
expiriencft requires, a different approach, one which invites the reader 
or listener to re-create the subjective experience for themselves j the 
essential process is synthesis rd^er than analysis. The author ot 
a poem, for example, presents us with, a text in ^ich a myriad of specific 
eleipe^ts (sounds, symbols, words,- actons, themes, ^d so on) are 



arranged in a'parbictOar it^. As readers of the pdem^-^we are a^ked ^ •* 
-to bring pttf own ways of understanding t.b bear upon these elements. • 

\Ve .'^hVt. the seating is pastbral, that the Characters are gobd, 

^ ^ ^ •)/ ' ' 
^•thAtNtne plofvVis- interesting and the outcome tragic* -The meanings that 

^^•'^^i^^ our own. iiiocd and' experience; as.well 'as.. on. the 

'way* in wHlch the author h^ arranged the el^berits of the work.' • Ka twc^ 
...... . _ . ^ *^ ^ ^ _ ,j 

'readers will talte eicactly the sane meaning berc^iuse the prbc;es$ of - 

- tmderstanding fs an^jLxxternal,* personal one. The- meaning will arise ' 

* * • / ^ • .-^ . ' . . ^ 

^ out %£ tbe patterns that are perceived^ JUst as the meaning we take * 

frqp an3f new experience arises out of the pattej^as Ve choose to^ im^se' 

upon' it. Noj;xetheXess most readers of a common gge in a'cgmmon ciLilture 

will const^udfche^work in- a ^iaiilar way, because they' wlU be malftng ' : 

sense of the text through ^» similar screen 'of conventions and . 

presupposfti'ons . ^ < _ ' * . * ' '* 

At the level of specific technique^ virtually !all^ discourse uSes- 

both poetic ,«id transactional syriboliami ' A' novelist , will- sranmariie a ' 

theme pr descftribe a ctearactejf'; an essayist will use a raafee'cf^ 

rhetorical dejrtces. Such mixtures of . teddnique rely for succes? on a * 

^'Cofigruence between objective and "Subjective experience. .Wfiepe the ' 

' congruence ' can Ije established it stren^Uens the text; if the congruence 

' ^ * . - ^ ' ' . , 

is eroded, the taoct 'is quite likely to be re:3ected. 

At the level of the iiiscourse,as a whole,' howefe^t, the -choice Is*' 
• not such an open bne^ One of the ba.sic principles pf poelJlc technique- 

involves the establishment of relationship^ between ther'raritms parts 
. of the poem^r stcJry, and the 'meaning | of ♦ the discourse iiivolves' an 

understanding of the full set iof relationships.." To achieve sucl^ ftn ^ 

xinderstanding- reqxiires a percept}.on*af the Vhole, and it is frocji'thls 
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^ that- the 3pe<^ator.role gmns ^.ttf most chai^cteri^^feic feature: th^ 
releaise' f roa the '^maads of immediate^responiief^ To stop, the vil^aii^ 
in media res , is >b change the shape of' the experience—and \inf airly 
alter* its jneaning—whereas to argu§ m.th the i'acts in the course. of. 
a.tfansactienal argument i,a a fair test of its ^validity/ ■ . \ / t. 
Research Questions ' - • - ^ . 

have i4entified the, spectator, role with some basia processes 
Of mind and have argued thaj resj^onse^^^^ spectator -roJLet-engagea 
.directly^ w£t]i the pimb psy^^}^Qg1^fl th^ ve 'use In 

confronting, any. n^w experience^? Thesg processes, ^we hsjfi^ suggested/ ; v 
involve re:^re seat at iops of experience, > representations cbnstructed but • 
of^ 0U3| past experiences arid shaping ouf expeqtatton^'when we encounter 

. H • . • • ^ ' , %^ ^ ^ 

new bne«» In designijig and inter^rexing studieis of response to^liteAture 
the most, interesting .questions concern* the •kinds of expectations that 
'are shaping response ;ijhe soua^fces of thdse expecftCtionsI- and the 

. '^-^ ' y ' ^ - • ^' - • : ' r 

influence of e^ch' fa^ ^experiences, ui)6n;our representations of experience 

(and hence upon otjp^ ;Later activities); Questions- posed in' these way^.^ 

can f ocui studii^pa^ in virtually ajl^f the traditional areas of stxidy of 

response, including reading^ in,t|restS;> developmental change, effects of 

instruct i6n> psychoanalytic influences, and comprehension|^ JecausV Ji^ 

^the many sorts of expectations that are operative in amy encourfter with 

^ ; ^- . * . , ' ^; • ' ^ 

text, adequate conceptiialisatiprt^equires ls&i!Sideration of more general 

socifei, "linguistic, and'cultjtral convent ioia^^as well as of develoxxaental 

conatVfidnts- on the 'ways .ii* which children ^represjerit"* or ^^A?«. 



e3q>erience to themselves and others. ^ SJhis in turn implic- . .it 
productive methodological* €tnd analytic approachifea- fcan he*«^-3jjd need to , •. 



.■ ■ < « ..^ 11 • > 

'l)e-Qrawn from a variety of academic disciplines aji^ turned to the 

specif ic ends of 'our own studies. li^"^^ 

We will'tlixn now to- some illustrations of how techniques frpm" 

different lines of research- 'have amplified our understanding, of ' 

sptfttator role rises of 'language, and to some examples of fruitful areas ^ 

,for further invtstlg)Ettion. The topics that will be discussed include '^'^ 
*. • . * 

'eftadL^j^rfttas of spectator ro^e *e(kperience, the child's emerging "sense 

^ ' ' J ' .^ '^ *. - *, 

of Hor3r,"'^the nature ^of poetic form> developmental changes in ways' oT * ' 

disousskig the sp^tator role, reading interests, and the'nati^re of 

a^'representation of experience* 

E€Lrly Forms of the Spgctator 'Hole 

How soon dofes the child hegiq' to differentiate between spectator 

-taod^^partipipant roles? ' ^ 

. -V; \ ■ . 

Several lines of evidence converge to suggest that the basic, 
atfftudinal distinption; between spectator and peurticipant rolea of 
language use is a 'very early one, perhaps occurring as ^^arly^ as^ an, 
Infant's first structured babbling/ Ruth ^ Weir (1962), studying the 
presleep monologues of her son Anthony at the age of two-and-a-half, 
provides many exaaples of laaguage which the child is using to* structure 
his experiences foi\him^elf . ^nce language is a new and central 
experience^ for the chald at this age, many. of these examples Involve 
play with language, bW^'SEere^^ alsd^ttempts to deal through language 




witk other important events in tjfie child's life (ranging from the 
uqfairness of the fact that ^He faiaily dog—but not . the child— is allowed 
to cross the street, to the shared attention* among mother, father j^^^and^ 

studying' the speech of "Nigel" at an even earlier age, Michael 



'■ 14' • * 



12 ' . 

Halliday (1975) .similarly finds evidence of the Ufe of language in, what* 
•'he c*lL13 the "imaginative function." He provides an exdtlent summary 
. of one line of development^ the' spectator role : ' ' 

t 

♦ m.fthe child also uses language for creating- a universe of his 

I 4* » 

> . own, a /World literally of purd sound, h^t^ which gradually turns ^ 

into one of story and- aake-believ^ and let's pretend, and 
ultimately Into the realm of poetry and -imaginktive - writing J (p* 20) 
Halliday claims that Nigel has begun^ th^is progression by 15 moaths, 
'^at a stage which precedes the acquisitibn of Che • lexlco-gyaauaatical 
system that is usually identified as the beginning pf'^^ech* 

Halli dqy and V7eir are hoth linguists, and neither was primarily 
ponceraed with the origins of literaly experience. Theijj eVldence is * ' 
also tentative ip, that each relies upon a corpia of <^ta gathered from 
a siugle child. Their* analys^ gain power ftoo the theoretic^ ' 
perspectives that each brings to hear, and, for our purposes, from the 
convergence of views in an are^ which was,, for them, of only peripheral 
concern. Careful 3tudy ;ttie differentiation ,of' imaginative or ^ 
• spectator role, uses of language nonetheless retrain? for other investigators • 
Sense of Story 

At a slightly older age, we have a rich body of data ^related to 
one aspect of childiteh's spectator role experience: their a'biltty to / 
tell a stqiy. Pitcher and Prelinger (I963) gathered 36O stories from / 

'children between the ages of two and fil^, ^in response to the simple 
request, "Tell me a story." Though their method of recording the 

"stories makes the corpus inappropriate for some-^nds of atnalysis,^ 
it is possible to \ise their collection to demonstrate that iby about 
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tii07and-a-half childi*||i hav^; begua to develop^ wcpectations atout / 
what "telling, a ^toiy" involves, adopting certain basic conventions 
.of stoiy. t^ing, and Ijeconing nore' adept at. the use of , these conventions 
as^the d^lldren .jgrow .older. * \ ' ^ 

Stoales are pt course -onJy a sUbstet of ^ctator role experience, • 
an6v» await studies, of early development of other genres (rhymes, for 
examp^, and ac1?ing-oiit' of story themes). , 

* ^illiPg is only one sidyof^^a cliild*s experience with ; 

stori^si the expectati<Ms that? shape jkp stories they tell must come 
gprifeoaly firom the stories the^^W hear.d. , ' Our test data; about very 

young children's direct response to -stbries they have heard is agaln^ 

' * ' * — .'^ 

in case, studies, particularly Dorothy Wiiite»s (I95U) diary-chronicle' 
of * tier daaigh^er,, "Carol's experiences "before the. age of fly^^ "'^^3.- 
llbrariaa, t^hite • IsSsensltive to hoth hooks and children bxA provides 

' many ixitrigjiin^ itisights into the changing needs and interests vhich 
books ^an ^satisfy in thes^e first years Aabiig.the developments' which 
can be^iitraced using the diary entries are a gradual complication in 
Jthe- child's concept of what a stoiy is,* as it ,j)rogresses from a h istory 
t^> a re^pr^Sfsentatlox of expterience. ("No^ real England,** Carol assess 
et^abo^t ^e a«e of four, '^just paper Sngi^d,^'p. 227.) C^her 
developments include the enjoyment of nonaense as anothe'r legitimate ' 
spectator fole genre, a concern' with the origin of stories, the direct 

. Ipteraction between life and llteratTire,^ and a i jy]^ ^^ concern uiitil'a 
relatively late age lith the fictional element irTiadt spectator role 

0 » - • w 

narrative, V— 

• , , ■ ■ X ■' 

' . Ttjis sort of case study (her^, a retrospective one ba«ied on the 
: ' • u ' • . ♦ / * 

diaiy material) provides, a wealth -of. hypotheses to explore/with other 



^ ' - Ik ' 

and, larger groups of children.- (The Units on the ^enerolizslbility of 
Carol's expedience are patent: she' is Tmusually bright, comes from an 
musaaUy literary home, is observed unusually closely, and lives in^ 
Hew Zealand.) ' • \ " . 

An investigation using six MS nine year old children in London, 

■ England, for example, explored the extent to which they recognize that 
most of the stories they enjoy are fictional,- as well as their ^ 
knowledge* of some of the other conventions of this story -^rld. i/tth 
school age children, it is possible to ask quite directly about their 
Expectations -and Responses to storie?, as lotag as on#*remMibers that . \ ^ 

the particular wording of a question can ha^a-pp:y strong influeflce 

' o^ the response. Preadolescents ia particular wiix respond to the ' ^ ' 

most literal intei^retatlon of a question aether than to the landerlying 

intent. ^ * \ ' ' ^~J^ . , ^ 

What emerged wit^ the London children* was tha^t beliefs at a^e / < 

six were wavering:, most of the children interviewed would defend at' 
length the reality of one or another favored story character, but were 
le^s sure about whether:jall characters were similarly- real, (it Tms*= - . - 
not unconsnon for (a child to believe in Cinderella but not in Red iaL4ing' * 
Hood*~or vice versfa.) Joseph, disc^lS3ing fijlant^i, is typical- of many 
both in his unquestioning acceptance of their* place in the 'world aM * ♦ 
in the way he uses i^re general schemata to make sense of. his literary^ ' ;j 

.experiences: ^ 

'■ V • 

. Have ybu ever seen a giant? — DavicL sav one vhen he was a little » • 

hoy . — Havfe you ever seen ohe?i^K— V/hy do you think you've 

- .. .Mr ■ *" v Id • ' , 

never seen gne? — Oner was made, only Davjd picked, .-. .fired stones • 
up and he fell to the ground and he ■vra.s killed and''he's in - 



V ■ ■ . ■■■ ■■ c 

. . heaven,— Do ^qu think there ever used to he gl^ts?— Yes.-^ 
Do .you-^think" there are any nov? — No, they vgre aU killed by 
the police d (Applehee, 1978; p. 
• Joseph has obviously had a thoro^h introduction to the Jbiblicdl 
^ . iarrativesj in'anol^r part of the interview he uses the 'story of 
N08j and the flood to explain the disappearance 'of "witches and that," 
tttough he d^tes It aH to "A long time ago when I 'was a baby." 
, ,\ . , By nine, such beliefs have disappeared j t^otigh some children 
*^ Initially treat such^stions as aA Invltation'to story telling, ■ 
when they realize that the questions ate being a^d (n elmest their^ ' 
Iffliaediate aad qriite niniversal reacJtion is to conclude that the 
.iUrreatJi5at.or is singularly obtuse. " * . * 

/ We might hypothesize that the lack of differentiation between • • . 
.facj and fiction which is evl(^ent.'in young childr^ contributes to the 
po^r.lbf stories in early ^sopializat ion. The-'stories 'children hear are 
Vy^ry direct influence upon their expectations' about what the world 
Ls liie— its voc^nilazT* and ^yntax as, well as its characters and • 
' act^vit^. As they grow older and more skeptical, it is the specific 
•characterp ^d their 'm^^ical activit^-es whicF^hildren eventually 
reject^ not, the recurrent values, roles, and ' relationships to which the • 
chaaractets' ^pr^ a cc/ncrete form. 
A Sense' of the ^^qle ' ♦ * . , % ' • 

"7 In discussing Ihp nature, of poltic discourse,' we emphasized the 

importance of relationships^ between^ constituent parts, leading to a • 
• . ."atructUred'whole." We 'also pointed out that the structuring' principles 
wtich underlie, spectator role discourse -are relatively poorly understood. 
Bi?t thpjjgh w^fiave not- ^een pax/icularly successful in analyzing these 
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princ^les,' ve all use thea i/henever we read or, tell a story. * , • 

Children,- to6, develop expectations about the structiire of stories-, 
and use' tho^e expectations in the stories they tell (though we might * - 
■expect ^qulta a l^e gfap between* ability tp appreciate' and ability to 
create). ■ The^Lative simplicity of their .stories -makes them particularly' 
aaena}>le to. analysis j the principles that Ac4rge ftrom such studies 

i \ ' *: . : * "v I ■ ■ ' ^ 

can 'be genei^lized in tiim ^s hypotheses dtout ^thfe structure bf more • 
■ mature .fonns.' 

; V • •• ^ .. . * , ^ 

. *Tlie,most ex<;enaive investigations of psycholc^ically peaningful 
' ^ ^ «• ' • ' ' ' ' • » 

'■vAdles' ha«? bteei^' in -the^'area^ of -cpncegj; development. The work of ' 

Bruh^/ Brqya,'Vygotsky, syid" others 'lead? us fowai?i an." analysis ipto - 

■ ' '■ ; • '.^ *'• ' J'^ • ■ t ' 

el^mftnts ''w4tH^^pe«rf.f;Le.d afSribute^ij, the nature of the conceptual ' 

Trtiole ■then^becomfc a fUnct^wi of,^iedjRtributes 'are criteriil* o'r-^ 

■;,aef£ndHt,,aad o|' ihe relat^.onships -(.idett^ilgr, kimiiarity, ^pleiaentarity, 

• ■ ' ' A • ■ ' ' *• ■ ■ ■ ' ' 

and ao.on) n5^ogpJ3e<l> among*, attilbufees.. Berth the> types of attributes 
;"aad the riature of the xeLsttiba^ps'^hat ere recognized signific^uit 
sjhdv ^haxacte^isrtie develpsme^^^ changes. * " \ , / ' 
;,^S'type of aqSOysis d^ui be ^traas^bsfed. relativeJy dii^etly t#« 
''childiea^!ff ^ifi^S.-j.^Jhe p;Lp^ of a stbrsf, for exampli, eaa he considered ^ 
to- be. made up, 'of a';s«Jt. .of incidents,, each with a specif iable set of ' ' 
attributes ;(chafaflftets,,^ct;,ion^,^§et^^^ 'The problem of 

s<;u^5yi5g pbetic -fom ,thei^ becomes , a prpbleo, of specifying the types, of - 

''' ' ! 1 I . 

reiationshipfe ano% attributes preseii,t' in. a given stoi^^ Taking this 

• *■' - • • ' 

approach to Pitcher aad^ Prelinger'g- (I963) coUectlph^f sjtories told 

,by two to five year olds leads to striking' parallels with Vygotsky's (1962) 

■ - , ■' ■ **' ' * ' „- . /• 

reports of results from his studies of , concept development , /' 
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Using nonsense wrds, Vygotsky asked children to .nastier "^he ^ 
concepts necessary- *to label a'collectiort 0*f blb'cks of vary:Uig^cQlors^ n 
and sizes. Hfe ' called . "the first general stage- "heajs*;^' from the child's 
tendency to reach out and "heap** lap the- blocks when asked which ones - . 
should go together.. Very joun^ childi^ sometimes use »a sioilafr 
organizational principle >rtien asked to. tell a story: they, seize upon 
and ennumerate virtually 'anything . in their Jierceptual field, .withV^" • 
litlle beyond their immediate presence .to link th^ elements of the 'storV" 
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together. , . , • ' 

Five other-, taore/sophisticated types .of organization were also 
found. in the children's stories, each with its own i^arallels in—-, ^' 
Vygqtsky^s sttxdies. The full ^et and their associated conce'pt levels < 
are listed below: i ' * ' 



i * " 

4' - ' 



^Concepts 

Associative complex 
Collectifca cotttplex^ 
Ch&Ln complex 
Pseudoconcept 
True concept 



♦ . Children's stories 
, ' ?>Heap . 

Sequence 

/ .Ptinitive^nitrrative i 

Unf ocussed chain 
?ocussed chain 
V . .V Narrative . . ' ^ 
The close association between ^these twp^ organizational tasl^ is 
interest^ing and, one asaimies, not 'acoidesfeal. Even more interesting 
the fact that the six Stages can be ^Seea^ a^ the result of the ^ . 
development,, and eventual integration,, of two more basic stioicturi'ng 
principles, centering and chainijog. Cent erj^ng 'involves the addition 

of new elements on the^asii- of sfttributes shared with a fijeed 

tt tt • ' • , ' V • * 

center —a main character, a. particular setting; or, in more 

' • r ' ' ' 

sophisticated wcwrks, a theme or point of .view. ^ Chainicg invpive^ a 
linking of incidents one to another in a long chain, so that edch 




children's stories is a very powerful and general one for research- 
in a cooBlfx area: tfie. drawing analogies* to* ptoblens that have beegr 
apE^roached successfully in otb.^r research areas often yields a fresh 
perspective that ' will open up new and .prof itable , lines of inquiry* 

/ The organizational schemata underlying children^ s stories ^ 
serve a »numb^ of functions, of ^lAich/onfl^^. of the most important is 
their a^ilfty to simplify increasingly complex experiences. There is 

a sense in which ^ujy given event in a narrative is more highjy 

• • • * • ' 

^predictable thin any given event in, sjiy, a sequence, hecaUse it is 

^ bound more ful3y to the other elements in the discourse. Though in 

. ' • . " 

theae stories we have heen looking, at child^n' s produdtions 
r than their .responses to literature, a number of direct and 
testable 4iypotheses aJjout response dp emerge'. *We would expect, 'for 
exateple> that the chili ^Aro is capable of producing a^^5tory with a 
siflple narrative structure wtnild also he able to use su«h a structure* 
as a kind of scaffolding for his ot her memory of ivories heaord, and ^ 
should show e'/idencp of sufch an assimilation in any retelling of 

* # * * 

T»fsaii*liar stories^ Jte might alsp ^expect that stories that make use 
of the more sophisticated modes of organizatifon would be easier^ to 
retell than those with less sophisticated organizi^^T principles. J'inally 
for anyjgiven chllcl, we mighlTexpect^^ that the use of thesf 
schemata or.oijijj^zat^^nal pattern? would develop first in respondiiig 
to storierf* and vioxild later be evident, in telling stories. * (There i^ 
an inalogy here to adult exp^rien^e-: — most of us respond to novels i;hat^ 
we could not begin to write*) ' * , . V ' v 

Discussing Stories * . ' . 

. The sorts o^ data that we have -been discussing To far lie at best 



ou the borderline of yhat has traditionally been considered, the scope 
of studies in response to literature. XJhey were chosen td (illustrate, 
how such approaches 6aa. provide insight into processes vhich underlie 
both prpduction and response in* the spectator rple. .We will ^ow 

I . * •0 

turft|fco the type of data upon \riiich the grea;t majority of studies 
of response to ]4.terature have .relied: what people say about what 
they h^ve read. 

^ First, we need to recognize that' in this situation we exe 
no longer looking at spectator role language directly. We are asking 
students to adopt the participfLnt role to tell us what they can 
about the spectator role experience >Aich they^ have had. Thus one of 
our tasks (in botb^ design a^d interpretation) is to look through 
wfiat they say, to the subjective, perso;ial response which they are , 
•attempting to describe. 

The Ch!ild*3 Concept of %tory (I978$"t3resents data from a series 

.V • 

of tasks used with six, nine, thirteen, and seventeen year old children. 
The iasks tJCQ relatively traditiorfal Ones in this area of resea^-ch: 
asking then to discuss stories they khov, to retell unfamiliar material, 
to explain pro^/erbs, to'' give reasons for liking or for net liking 
partioAar texts, ^d the like. , The variety of t^sks is essential, 
for the simple reason: thateach task produces its cr^ cflaracteri-stic 
and different response, ./^^estion such as '*I-Jhat do ycoi think about that 
story?" produces ^virtually universal "ll's nice" or "I liked it"-- * 
which the HAS? .(1973) discovered after going to considerable expense to 
gather responses to a* siail^ , question. ''What was the sioty about", 
produces, at least wvbh preadolescents, a tendency to give a long list- ^ 



* of characters. "T611 ne about the story" prompts some children to . 

• * * /- 

%- ' ♦ 

an extended retellijjq|^ VThat sa^es the sitiiation from .disintegrating* 
ioto chaos is the fact that underlying those aspects of response. which 

are shaped by the demand .characteristics of the experfmentaL tgisk, 

- / . 

there remain Inroad and diiscemable patterns vhich appjy to the full 



range of responses. . ^ \* ' - . 

/ ^ * J ^ 

Rather thsin describe in del/ail particular experiments and sets of 

responses^ we will concentrate here on the patterns that emerge from 

the various converging lines of evid«xce* These pattezixs-^not surprisingly 

if we accept the theoretical notit)ns oxitlined in the early section^ 

of this paper—parallel f in^Lpgs in other areas of psychological 

investigation, ih particulsLr th^p^sults of Piaget^s investigations * 

of various scientific ..concepts. His preoperational^ concrete operational, 

and early and later formal operational stages provide a convenient 

way of organizing and interpreting resets, (the p'articular 

populations- sampled were ^osen iH.th\i6 stages in mlbd, trf maximize . ^ 

%he r^o of betl^S^n to within sample variation.) ; 

During the preoperational^' stag*,, tbe^idijad'^^' rtepy^sSen^^atJons of 

literary or spectator role experience take a very simple form: a 

one-to-one correspondence between the story and its mental representation. 

There is little fir no evidence* of recod^ng at this stage j there is 

virtually no summarization pr categorizatiba/ though with a story that 

not been thoroughly learned there may be' a good deal' of fragmentation 

axid disorganization. The basic representational principle is an enactiye- 

C|xe, arvd the responses that result can be extensive, (ih tasks 

NCE^king children to discuss stories, for example, the six year olds 
)^ 

gave longer sf/erage responses than any other age gfbup.) The familiar 



.4 ~ 
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phenipmena of ceatration, syncret$.sta, andiiegocentrisQ are very evident 
at tiiis stage,- in tasks for whicji the* enaiptive retelling of a story- 
Is obviously not appropriate. (This is th,^ case, for ejcample, - in a 

, ■ - ' \ ^ • ■ . ', 

request for .reasons for liking a favorite ^toiy.) Such tausks yield 

' '■• " . . ~^ " . ' 

, very little evidenc'l of apy further structure or logical coherence' 

' in the child's ^representation of a story • ^, 

' The' acquisition of concrete operational schemata brings with it 

^ a new tendency toward summarization and categorization. The story^is 

represented in tezns of more general characteristics^ which it shades 

- with other literaiy experiences:*' it may^e an "adventure,*^ for 

exan^le, or a ""thappy story/* or "abciit trains. For the first time|^ the . 

, child begins to give systematic reasons for liking or dislMng stories, 

. showing* an ajjility to integrate various aspects of response through 

the categories into ^^ch the work has been classified; A favored 

story will be favortd, for example, because is "funny" and "aboi^' - 

• \clowns." \ • 

L ' .' C\' ' " 

It is at this drcage that the child begilrjJbo engage in relatijrely/v# 
extended transactional discxissions of a stojy; at the preoperational 
- stage, the child "disdkissing" a^story relies on poetic techniques, 
reexperiencing the sto^ in the process of r^telUn^^JLJlr^^ 

Fornai opez»ationafi. thought briiigs with it a number of changes, 
summed up 'most a4*iply ai an ability to look "beyond the informat^ta 
given" .<Bruner> 197*^). bevelopmentaiiy, this finds Expression "in two 
stages. During the firsb (corresponding to the period during which 
Piaget asserts the mec'haixisms of formal operations are ^eing acquired), 
the predominant approach to discussfnig ^ij^^rature one of atnalysis. 
•Everything hecoaes a legitimate topic of incjuiry: the motives of 
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characters, the structure; of the work, the explanation of 'persdnal- 

J ' . 

reactions of pleasure or distaste* , Paralleling and seemingly distinct 
from this analytic approach is a' movement away from the exacting . 
literalism of the .preadolescent. • VJhere a nine year- old will explain 
' a saying such as '^^hen the cat is away, the mice will play" in terms 
of pets and rodents, a thirteen year old will see an analogy wit& a 
wider cl4ss of life experiences: /It is like when the teacher goes, ^ 
out, the children shout." This is a major sjtep toward the recognitiofx 
that literature is, in Denys Harding's (I962) -vrords, "an accepted 

~tiss;^rf5rdnHiii5r^?ErcK^ 

The final step toward Harding 'sj goal comes in the second stage 
of formal operational thought, which is characterized by an explicit 
concern with generalized meauaings. The earlier focus on analysis now ' 
becomes somewhat secondary, as a ''part of the explanatory framework 
supporting the broader generalizations which are the real concern/ 
^Jorks are ^disxrussfrd in terms of their theme or -point of view, and * 
the effects of the' work upon the reader begin to J)e formulated in terms • 
Of understanding gained (or 'not gained) through the experience, and the 
ways id which it has altered the reader \3 expectations or interpretations 
of the world. 

Figure 3 provides a schenatization of the trends we have been 

Figure 3 about here 
' discussing, ^d illustrates one further aspect of this line of 
development: * there is a parallel evolution in the ways children 
formulate their response to the objective characteristics of the work 
and the w^ys they describe the effect this objective construct has 
upon them. . * , . 
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♦ ^^«^« 3^' Developmehtal Stages In the ^ormulaU^^ 
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^ -There are two constraints on the nodel presfented in figure 3 that 

neel^to "be" made explicit.' First, it is a 'stunmar;^?''children's ' 

preferred way of respondi^—of what, they do when they have a choice 

aJjOttt ;riiat to say and how to say it. It says nothing ab6ut what 

'Children c§4 do if placed in a position where this preferred iy)de of 

^Yesj^jnae is rejected, as inadequata or inappropriate, and nothing abovft 
* * • ' ^ 

i^ibeidimensipns of response in interaction with- a teacher *<or a peer. 

^ . Second,^be mq^el is based on those' aspe^Qts of response whU^h 

children arts able, to verbalize, and qtdte^kely obscures some 

developments which are occurring a$ a l^sp consciqu^j ox- fonmHable level. 

One area where 'thisl^ri^ concerns the effects of foittial operations 

upon, spectator role experience. In stoiy completipn tasks, 'there'' are 

marked ^differences in, the ability of childre^n at /.different ages* to 

extrapplate from an iacoaplete te^fb in o^der to provide an appropriate 

ending (Gardner, 1973; Gardner and Gardner, 1971) • Young children 

tend to provide an ending" that is linked w^h'a sixigle incident rather 

thjui W^th the overall ^t^ucture of the.sljory; siLgM^ly older ones draw' 

upon a stock of ca^^venticxial endings aiapropriate for stories of the*. 

typeu they are considering. Only in adolescence is there, evidence of 

an ability to end a. pry in a way cqnsistent >ri.th its^overaO^ 

stjpuctuxe, though thesp appropriate endings may Aot be very "creative 

The question that arise^;. is whether the preadoles<fent*s lack of 

sensitivity to overall structure, is also pres^t^^igf^^ or listeni^ 

to complete stories. This reqtj^l^es a different kind of^evidence, ^ince 

dSHdren's ability to respond noaverbally may 'be cdnsiderably different 

from their ability tc^onsciously extrapolate. As an inter^es.ting aixd 

very suggestive b^ginfiftag in .this ar^a,**w^ can cite DeBoer's (I938) 



of chlldBwi's responses to radio^ drama. Using physiological 
measxires of p\ilse, blood pressure, and galvanic skin response, as well 
as records of overt motor reactions, he found that preadolescents'^ - 

responses developed incident by incident,- whereas adolescents and adults • 

' ^ * - if 

s&owed a development , of response over the course of the (framsf This 

vas particulairly evident in' the case of surprise endings: adolescents,- 

whose expectations seemed' to he shaped, hy the early stages of the' 

, drama, rfeacted sharply when these expectations weye upset. Youpger 

" childreh, reacting ineident by incident, responded as though the 

* "surprise" endings were no Surprise at all. * v> ♦ 

Reading Interests j 

^^^^^ 

,It is easy to criticike. the typical study of , reading interests 

jeial aspe^i of redpons^: tp learn that- 

\/% 

^and girls prefer romance says very little 
about the inroeesses'thait have led them to thosf preferences. ' It is 
.nonetheless true that our evaluation of an. experience is an iSportaot « 
^ . aspect of our enc.ounter with it j we usually remember if we liked or 
disliked a boo* Or an autborVong afiter^dur memory fir the details o^ 
the stoaf^'h^e ^ed.- ' * ' 

Wc make such Judgments as part of our general attempt to make ' 
^sense or the experience, fitting it into our view ofHhe world, (feorge 
Kelly ^(1955) argues in his discussion of personal construct theory that 
. . each individual evolves a set of bipolar 'const^uct^' which are. used to 
order and make sense of these experiences. In ^ach particular domain - 
of experience, a subset of those constructs having particular ' 
relevance and a^pliofeTjility will evetittially be developed. Although 
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each of us develops a set of constructs in interaction with our uniquely 
personal- experiences, because we function within a CQcmon cultural 
nilieu there will be sotae comnonality in the systems that emerge. 

KeUiy's work, t|i6ugh' it proceeded independently and relies on 
very differei^ t^rninoiogy, is compatible with that of the other 
theorists on vhota we have been drawing. (H^ nqtioj|^f a System of 
constructs is >essentiaJLly a vray of describing and analysing 
"representations of e^rienqe.") KeUy's. repertory grid techniques 
also provide m with some methodologies for going beyond the 
superficiality of the usual study of reading interests toward a fuller " 
understanding of, the kind of judgments that are made "ip raaponding 

■ "V * 

to a story, - • . ^. 

*• - ■ ' 

Grid teehniques-have been discussed in detail by*^Bannister and . 
Hair (1963). Basically, they involve the rating of a-maaber of elements 
from the domain of interest (in this caae,j5?Hting in the spectator 
role^ on a number of specific constructs that are used to make sense 

' ^ 

Of theise elements. Varioxis methodological variants allow one to 
investigate the type and nro^ber of construct^^actually used by a. given 
^dividual, to establish hierarchical a(id correlational relationships ^ 
among these constructs, an4 to exaxnine feonmbnality of response in 
gro^s of individuals asked to u^e a set of specific constructs. * 

- ^ Jn format, the lattei* approach can be identical to Osgood's 

i 

Senantic differential (Osgood, Suci, and Taanenbaun, 1957; Miron and <• 
Osgood, 1966), -but there are basic differences in the : assumptions and 
goals of the two techniques, \ihere a semantic differential asks for 
petaphoric ratings. jJiThigt^ gecjeralized scales, repertory griefs ask . 




• for literal ratings ^oa scales desigaed to be di»c€ly relevant' to the • 
items being rated ^ In 9,' sensfj t^e Repertory grid idvolves^a* systetaatic 
study of the "denotative confounding" that Osgood warns about in the 
tise of the semantic differei!rt4al. * 

Grid techniques offej a powerful methodology for meastaring 
attitudes and attitude change. They can be used in case studies of 
Single individuals or large ?cal'e studies of group response/ They are 
relevant to studies of general attitudes (toward poetiy, for example) as 
wel^as hi g h ly specific ones ^(reactions to particular oliaract^rs in ^ 
novel). They can be adapted to measure tiie* effects of teaching, of 
age, of personalty. Their chief limitation is a technical one: they 
generate an enormous qtiantity of data and raise statistical issues 
that require more sophifSl;ication than has been evident in most studies 
of literary^ response • To aggid being simpped with uninterpreted data, 
it is ^tren upre essential than usual to know in advance what questions 
art^to^e asked and which specific analytic techniques wiil be used 
to answier then. 

* ^ To illxistrate 'jcme of^^hrs t^-pes of inform^ion that grids can 
yield, we can cqnsider some studies which, iiseu stalled constructs 
8^ asked for ratings of a numbjer of stories/^ specific titles weisfe^ 
supplied by individual children) (Applebee, 1975, 1976a, 1976b). 
HSpopSes from saaples of six, nine, thirteen, * and seventeen year olds 
indica*^ that as age increases, there is a tendency toward increasing 
consensus in pattemis of consttuing. This consensus Is , 
greater, in the^ structure of the construct ^ystem. (e.g., in the 'way a . 
judgneat that a vork is "sin^)!^" relates a"judgneat that tt is "long") 
.than ia ratixjgs of specific stories. The presence of such consensus 
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in patterns of coastrui^ provil^es the bsisis for a shared or coznoa 
cultnral eacjerieacej it ^s a nealsure of tl^e extent to which 'Ach • 
indirtdtial*s personal co)S|structioiB of the world is similar to that 
of his or her peers* ' ' * 

Although the structrcre grows more consistent with age," its basic ' 
diiaensions are present' ^in the yotingest samples studied. Lesser overall 
consensMs in ydunger samples seems to reflect a more idiosyncrattc 
patterning of Individu^. ponstructs in the -major dimensions, rather 
• than differences in tH^ dimensions themselves. (;i^t ^s, at si* 
there is less agreement about the specific constructs, that contribute 
to a judgment of likirEg or dislildng, but at both six pud seventeen, 
the juddaei^, of Milfing or, disliking remains an important dimension, of 
response.) It is unclear from the data- in thes^ particul^ studies 
vheth^/4t the younger ages ye wete measuriiig stable indivi^Lual differences 
Or lack of. stable stActure in individual patterns of response. . . 

Three major dimensions of response -emerged and Ttfjere labelled '\ 
'•evaluation," "simpUcity," and, ""realisiS^ Kone is particularly 
surprisiii^j they are intuitively Sensible and correspond well with - \ , ^ 

previous studies of , response,; 

. \ ^ * * ' . , ' ' • ' , 

.There are some interesting devrelopmental-, changes in' the nature of 

the judgment reflected in the^e fiioensions, however. Among the constructs 
^related to evaluation, for example, both "ends happily" and "works 

out as you' would expect in the entf* i^hift from positive characteristics ; 

at nine to fiegativ^ ones at seventeen; "disturbing" shifts frAn a 
^jaigativ^to a positive characteristic during the same time peribd. ^ Each 

of these can be interpreted as reflecting the increasing concern of* . 

the older children with adult'literature employing more sophisticated- ' ' 



: .thei«s.- SimpUcity' shows a different sort of charige. The you^Jt 

• chUdren- studied^ ve^ ^pcerflfed.jrimailly with readlr« dlfflcT^ty and 

appropriateness; the old«r ones with the contrast between sinple ' *' 

• and cosrplex.books, pll* of whiii are advltr (1Q8U versus Far From the , ' . 
. Maddicg <;rowd illustrat^' thia contrast in the responses of 1)ne * [ 

-^eywt^a year old; Jce Station Zebra versus The Golsetween illustrated' 
. it in the i^espons^ of ^othfer). Concern with realism also showed an 

evol\rtlon, .fjom the six year old's distinction between the real and the " 
^BiafceTb^lieve to, a lat^r concern with the distance between the world of.' > 
■the stbry and that pf the readerj? own life, . ' ' 

Gxid ratiigs can also be ^sed to exaaiine the general characteristics 
•of kbories as percei^/ed by chiXdren at* a give/age 'and, hence, the - 
which these experiences will be shapin^fhe expectations 

(conatrvcts, representations) present in' later encoimters wKh'similar , 
genres-, In the six to seventeen year old sttlfly, <pr example, the ratings 
indicated th^t. children eajpyed the majority "of their encounters with 
stoyies,. providing' a ^aais, for' developing what Britton" (^8) .has" 
^dLllee a "legacy pf past satisfactions." Preadolescents also ter^ to 
perceive;' their stories as ending happily (an. accitate perception of 
most. Children's literature), ' settiiig' the grpd for the "happiness binding" 
which Squij* (196U) has reported as «ne obstacle limiting the responses ' 
of some^Aat older children. In this context,' Squire's finding can be 
Inte'ipreted as' the>sult ,of a legitinate expectation (of happy endings)" 
willteh.-ls' no longer appropriate when readers' turn from children's - 
lit'eratve to more nature literary forms.' .(That Wilson 'flS66J found 

» r. ' ' * ♦ 

.- - >eJ r ^■ 

• ; - ' • • • 
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oo evidencef of happiaes? T?indijig in college .freghnen stiggests that, as 

/ 

.one wouM expect, student's eventually develop a -flew and more 
apprOprig-te set' of expectations. for dealing with adult literature.) 

Such results are only suggestive of some of* the wayg that gri4- 
techaj^paes, and the theoretical orJ.entation that supports them, can 
be brought to, be^ on questions that axise in the study t)f literary 
response . - ' ' * ' . *^ 

The Nature of Representation . ' • ' ~ 

A fascinating quest icaj which «lses very "tulckly in the study of 
response^ to literature concerns the nature of a representation of * 
experience. There are a nmbejt of imrestigators vho offer Useful guides j 
in this generaiv^a. In ny own work, I have drawn heav^ty upon ' 
cognitive theorists,- particularly Piaget, Bruner,. aiid Vygcxts^, with ' • ^ 
a leayenicg of , George Kelly,, whose terminology and eiirphase|^ can be • 
particularly useful in studying fcjehavior in educational e^texts. 
.Thevnature of representation he<imes particularly important when we 
be^in to consider the general area of the "influence^ or- "effect" o£ 
literature: however effects are to''b^^6^iralated, they must alter 
individua^^V representations of experience in spe'c:yK^,le ways. 

Recently, Anderson and his colleagues ha'/e t^ned their attention 
to the nature of representation, in their ^eop/s to understand .and " 
to mOiel the processing and coaprehension of text (Anderson, 1977; Anderson 
et al., 1977; Adans and Collins, 1977). Their "schema theory" of . i 
cotaprehension is conpatible Trdth the vork of the psychologists already 
mentioned, and elaborate^ ixsefuU^ on3artlett's (1932), early but still 
relevant studies. For those turning to their woijfc as ^ prelude to 
studies of response, 'there are tvo dinensions that need careful 
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coasideratiion. Firsts the model they have proposed • is .lA'- its presfent \ 
form essentially a static onei designed to erplain hcjiW a paipticular . , 
, is" conprehended "by a particular individ\ialj in stuajring literaay 
respoti'ie,. we need to Jbhinfc of the interaction between text ahd the 
«traqture of the relevant schemata more directly th^ Anderson -anl&L 
•his colleagues '^ve found necesjsary. Second, though narrative texts 
have, played an iingortant orole in their ^fecperimental designs, the 
particular issues addressed have not made it necessary to formulate . 
veiy precisely the differisnces in the processes of comprehension in - 
spectator aja4 participant roles^ for^he study, of literary 'response, the- 
nature, of tbese differences is one of the major research questipns,, 
With these two pointa in mind, ^both' the theoretticaJL papers and the 
experimental studies from this group azre an excellent 
starting point -for anyone beginning to ittvestigate the effects of ' ^ 
literature on oup repres'entations of esqperience or tii«. effects of our • 
e3cperience on response to literatiure. • ' 
Conclusion 

. .> 

» ,v - # 

The approach \rtlich has been recommended in thiis pamper is one in 

which tfieoretifcal constixtcts^lay aii important role. They shape the ^ 

questions wHj^qh are asked and* the ways in iJhich particular sets of 

^ta will "be inten^ted. At this stage of our knowledge, at least, the 

mbsi^i^^uctive concern seems to1>e^with btiiMing up a ccAerent and- 

.-Cistnsistent portrait of the phenomena we ^e studying, a portrait 

structured around such general theoretical constructs as ^Kjetic and 

transactional, spect;atQr and participant, and Piaget's developmental 

stages. All of these' are probably pversijriplificatioxis, but useful ones 



' vhich further rather than constrict our' understanding. 

Given ttiat research funds and energies are limited, V9 gain 
• • * 

mdre from a variety of ceLrefully constructed experimental tasks, each - 
utilizing a'' limited number of subjects, than from a sma^er nvunber of 
tasks c6iapleted by layge numbers of jpedple* The lEA studies (Purves 
;et al'., 1975^ ariS tba KAEP (1972) studies, for example, need^ very i 
large saog?le^. in order to provide valid and precise estimates of. - 
overall achievement levels; but eis studies of prpcesses* of literaJ^; 
response, 'the ^ade tasks used vith small- samples would h^ve been*^ 
equally informative. As it is, ve are left in the lEA'and HAEP results 
vith *s1gn1f leant" correlations and "significant!* differences irtiich, 
though real enough, are .toq small to be worth the effort needed to 
explain them, ^Tet their vepr presence invites interpretation and ^ 
diverts attention ftoo larger difJTerences that may reflect the operation 
oj? more powerful and pervasive dimensio)as of response, * 

Giveajt^ usefulness of a set of theoretical concepts to guide 
aqr vork, it is also, necessajqy that our approach \o a|iy given set of 
data be open-minded j^^- There are many useful lines- of evidence wiiich 
can be ilrawn frqm literaxy critics, frpm linguists, .from psychoanalytic 
• studies^ from anthropologists and sociologists, from media research, nr y^ 
from twk ISA and KAEP, We would lose a great deal if We allowed our 
iaJterests to be resti^icted to the findings of those'wEdxshared our own ' 
presuppositions, • There is more thaua one ^my to interpret\ virtually any - 
set of data, end alternate perspectives can sometimes show ^ ^ ^'^ ^ ^ 
' MS how to strengthen and^ improve our ovm. 

Theref are a number of T^rays in which the general fraaaewojk outline? 
here avaits further development. On a theoretical level, one of the^o^t 
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Interesting invol««^s the pneraiization of the wt^'6ns ^^_^o^t^^ 
end specr^tor role experielice to other modes of discoii]^e. THer 




©"bvlous vmities in our experiences -in the several arts, which. 

Laager (1953) aad Gardner (1973), among othfers, have noted, and many 

, ocf the lines of development discussed in this paper can be directly 

paralLLeled in i^he other eirts. The iniplications of such a generalization 

of Brittoh^ model need further ^and systematic study. ^ 

A second, perhaps taore practically relevant, dinenSioa in v 

• » * 

nee^ of aoplif ication concerns the interaction of reader and text*- 
particularly the processes involved in changing a given set of 

epqpectat^^ (>rtiether about the specific conventions of literature or ' 

* "* .^i^'^^* ~ ^ """^^^ 

the more general characteristics of life). /Such changes are hard 

study except at a distsuace because tti^' Are usually slow; the 

eftecf'ive change frt«a fmy given expep^ence. is asuaUy T^^nitnn l and the 

vays of me'asuring it limited. Nonetl^less it is the* cumulative 

^ effect of such e:g)eriences, however ninimal any one of them may be,. 

^that is our caajor concern as teachers, as scholars, and as readers 
of literature. 



transcribed 

were telling them, Thas leapUrto'tEfe less ^ of most evldencei oh 




prDntiaciation, hesi^^inSn, and j^evisibn, and a morevpolishefl Version ^ 

of the stories than would be the case with, tape recordings. \ Ames (I966) 

reports pinalyses of similar storie^^^hered from essentiall3| the 

same population ^in the yea^s following Pitcher and Preling^'^ vbrk. 

H«r reports provide some useful amplification o^ problems encountered 

* » - ■ \ 

in gathering response^ to this taslu 

Because -poetic techniques -can operate recursively on many leveis, 
•^attributes'* at onfe level of analysis may be "elements" at another. 
Characters^ for ^kample^ can themselves be analyzed as collections 
of attributes (personality, sex, power, consanguinity, and so o^) 
vhlch place them in specifiable relationships to one another* * 
We. can see here' an e:q>lanation of two phenomena with which parents 
and teachers are familiar: the child's "pleasiire in hearing the saitie ^ 
stoiy again and again (a process necessary to establish a complete 
eT?active representatibn of it), 'andntbe;wo3?d-by-word exactness 



required of any retelling. 
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